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The peasant did not stir from his seat, but drove
right on as if nothing had happened. No one attempted
to stop him.
The woman got to her feet. Several persons helped
her get her belongings back into the bag. She shook the
dust from her clothes, adjusted her hat and started
off. I walked over to her and asked her why she had
not called an officer.
The young woman scrutinized me from head to foot.
Apparently convinced that my inquiry was made in
good faith and not for purposes of political provoca-
tion, she gave a hysterical laugh:
"Try and get justice against a peasant in Moscow."
In a restaurant on Twerskaya, patronized by that
part of the proletariat that for some reason is not at-
tached to one of the "closed dining halls," a woman
of distinguished appearance rose from the table and
called for the manager. A bedraggled individual came
forward. The woman pointed to her plate of soup in-
dignantly.
"It is not fit to eat," she said, "it is bitter and must
have been cooked four or five days ago. You ought
to be arrested for giving such soup to customers."
Some one in the crowd came up closer, studied the
woman as if she were some sort of a curious animal
that he had never before seen.
"Look at the inteligentka (woman who belongs to
the former intellectual class)," the man finally burst
out. "Look at the lady. Our proletarian food is not